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The Wayfarer 


RB On a bus in the midst of busy mid-day 
travel, where 2!) kinds of gripes are aired and 
philosophies hinted at, we heard a startling 
conversation. Two soldiers were talking about 
a mutual acquaintance, and one began rem- 
iniscing on the long “‘bull sessions’ he used 
to have with the absent one. Apparently they 
spent hours talking about anything — that 
came into their heads, and he summed it up 
by saying, “And the nicest thing about it was 
that we used to argue for hours without using 
a single fact as a basis for our argument.” 
Many of us, still in college, could probably 
say the same thing, if we were willing to be 
that honest with ourselves. 


B When people talk about the “adjustment” 
that is necessary when you go from a campus 
existence out into this cruel and unthinking 
world, they aren’t kidding. And it seems that 
this adjustment could be made more easily 
it: we were conscious, while we're in college, 
of some of the subtler implications of the edu- 
cation we were getting. The factual knowledge 
is important, but more basic than that, in 
terms of our total life, is the necessity for 
straight thinking—evaluation of facts. It 1s 
this which can save us from disaster, when 
we are confronted by a specific situation, and 
when there: are no kind faculty members to 
run to for counsel, and no courses to give the 
easy answer. It is only then that we can 
guage the effectiveness of our education. 


B And one thing more which secms to us 
important, 1s that no matter how large and 
complete the campus—whether Yale, or Cal, 
or Swarthmore or elsewhere—and how full 
the lite, it is no excuse for not knowing what 
is going on in the outside world. “No man 
[and no campus] is an island.” 


B As this is being written, momentous 
things are happening on the political scene: 
debate is starting on the Charter in our Sen- 
ate; the Big Three are preparing to meet: 
we are awaiting the outcome of the British 
clecton. A brief paragraph from a_ recent 
Christianity and Crisis editorial seems perti- 
nent: “Only if the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Russia make righteousness rather 
than security the highest object of their po- 
litical devotion and the chart of their peace 
making, shall the world be saved from a new 
imperialism and the wars to which imperial- 
ism gives birth. For only thus shall our 


stricken earth receive what it most deeply 
needs and anxiously yearns after, responsible 
trusteeship, power held in holy trust for the 


good ot all.” 


B Ketore signing otf, there is another quo- 
tation that bears repeating (this isn’t a space 
tiller—honest). It appeared in Lewis Mum- 
tord’s book, The Condition of Man. He was 
trying to explain that St. Francis failed his 
highest challenge when he renounced the 
mercantile world of his father, rather than 
work trom within it. Says Mumford: “Ideal 
patterns that are imappropriate to their en- 
vironment are as incapable of surviving as 
biological maladaptations.” 
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Who Wrote It 


Once Robert Maynard Hutchins was dean 
ot Yale Law School, the youngest law dean 
in the country. Then he became president of 
the University of Chicago, where his forth- 
right, creative leadership has been built of 
just such perceptive ideas as this grand speech 
on jingoism, given at the University convoca- 
tion this summer. W. Burnet Easton, ‘Bill’ 
in New England, ts an ex-editor of this sheet, 
director of religion at Massachusetts State it 
Amherst. We cajoled the Apfelbaum number 
from Charles West before he finished at 
Union Seminary in Manhattan this summer. 
(He goes to Yale this fall.) Many of us know 
Kiang Wen-Han’s initials as WSSF, since he 
has done so nobly for the Fund the past few 
months. Born a Buddhist, Mr. Kiang became 
a Christian in Nanking University: for about 
a decade he has been Executive Secretary of 
the Student Division of YMCA’s of China, a 
period which covers the long eight-year war 
in China. Elizabeth Chalmers, Wellesley ‘45, 
is slated to teach at George School in Pennsy!|- 
vania this fall. Robert J. Fairgraves, an INrTER- 
COLLEGIAN newsgatherer a coupie of years ago 
at Ohio State University, is to be a WSSF 
Regional Secretary in Geneva Region this fall. 
Joseph R. Mixer, U. of California ‘43, is a 
Navy Lieutenant who made the most of a 
furlough in America by getting into SCM 
meetings in and about New York City. Our 
Woyfarer this month is Barbara Hagen, an 
English History major at New York University 
and our Campus Scooper of recent months. 


OF COVER and FRONTISPIECE— 


The beautiful campus pictured on our cover 
is that of the University of Texas. The sym- 
bolic “globe” shot came to us by courtesy of 
Penn State College. Our “frontispiece” (p. 3) 
was ‘specially posed for the INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN by two Washington University (St. Louis) 
newcomers. To the kind people who constitute 
the Public Relations departments of these 
various institutions, we are very grateful.— 
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When 
ls a Freshman? 


It’s to be hoped there are plenty of typical freshmen on campus this year. Because— 
and we say it quite solemnly—the fate of the world still hangs on their shoulders! 


One thing Jesus said has a bearing here. He said that only those who had the atti- 
tude of the very young could enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Why? Because they are 
ignorant? Or good? No: because they were willing to be shown, open to conviction, 
scientific in their attitude to life. 


So with the typical frosh. Like the two pictured above, he or she is somebody who 


(1) Is eager to be shown—anything 

(2) Has monumentally big expectations in college and life 

(3) Is young enough to be strong, old enough to be growing up 

(4) Still holds pretty fast to the religious ideals he packed along with his Bible to college. 


What, for the Student Christian Movement, does THE INTERCOLLEGIAN wish 
every verdant young American, in this tingling adventure of freshmanship? 


It’s that you may be healthy and whole, spared induction into war but flinching not 
an inch if that seems your duty. It’s that you may be deeper in intelligence, broader in 
your acquaintance with fact, loyal to friends, and responsible to everyone you meet. 
It’s that you may tackle the universe with no holds barred as you look for ultimate 
reality. It’s that you may find prayer, and Christian clues about God, brotherhood 
with every human being, and forgiveness of every enemy, all part of a growing phil- 
osophy of life in college. In a word, it's that your life in Christ may expand with all 
your other living in these several years ahead of you. 


Freshman, as you find your way around the campus,may you discover footpaths and 
highroads and distant vistas through a lifetime of learning ahead! 
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Christianity 


A forthright, biting challenge to the 
consuming hatreds of jingoism today 


by ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


HE MOST distressing aspect of the 

world today is its indifference to 
the basic issues, which now, as always, 
are moral issues. The discussion of the 
questions on which our fate turns 1s 
not even conducted in moral language. 
The word security, which is the great 
word today, has no moral significance; 
for the worst men can, and usually do, 
want it. The words peace, justice, co- 
operation, community, and charity have 
fallen out of our vocabulary. They are, 
in fact, regarded as signs of weak- 
ness and as showing that one who uses 
them is guilty of the capital crime of 
modern times, lack of realism. 


When Realism is Confusion 


The rise of the new realism was 


~ bound to produce confusion in Amer- 


ica; for the new realism is nothing but 
the old Realpolitik. It represents the 
conquest of the United States by Hitler. 
It suggests that the one powerful nation 
in the world which claimed to hate 
machiavellianism and repudiated the 
doctrine that military superiority im- 
plies moral superiority, must now em- 
brace these theories or be accused of 
being “soft.” A nation which fought 
two wars to end war must now, in the 
hour of victory, plan to have the great- 
est navy in the world; it must have per- 
petual conscription; and it must get all 
the island bases it can lay its hands on. 
A nation which has pretended to the 
name of Christian must now abandon 
the attempt to deserve it. 


This moral confusion is matched by 
intellectual disintegration. We seem not 
to see or not to care about the stupidity 
of following contradictory policies and 
taking contradictory attitudes. Intellec- 
tual integrity is coming to be regarded 
as a sign of softness, too. So we call 
Japanese soldiers fanatics when they die 
rathet than surrender, whereas Ameri- 
can soldiers who do the same thing are 
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heroes. We prove that all Germans are 
murderers and all Japanese apes, and 
at the same time insist that we are 
going to have one world in which all 
men are brothers. We say we are going 
to re-educate the Germans—and we 
adopt a policy of non-fraternization. 
We hate slavery—and propose forced 
labor. We want Europe rebuilt, but 
will have no heavy industry in Ger- 
many. We want order in Europe, but 
not if we have to sacrifice to prevent 
starvation. We are against dictatorship, 
but the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is an exception. And the new day 
dawns by the light of the burning 
homes of Tokyo and Yokohama. 

The new realism is so unrealistic that 
it blinds us to our own interests.. We 
are like those rugged realistic advocates 
of the high protective tariff who pro- 
pose to export vast quantities of goods 
without admitting any imports to pay 
for them. To state the thing in its 
lowest terms, in terms of money and 
power, which the new realists claim 
are the only terms there are, our po- 
litical and economic interests require a 
prosperous Germany and Japan. Our 
interests may, in the light of current 
readjustments of power in Europe and 
Asia, require a strong Germany and 
Japan. But we cannot trade with those 
who have nothing to exchange. And we 
cannot be sure that our present allies 
will always be our friends and that we 
shall not sometime need the help of 
our present enemies. Mr. Churchill 
must have regretted in a very short 
time these unwise words, uttered about 
Russia five years ago: “Everyone can 
see how Communism rots the soul of 
a nation, how it makes it abject and 
hungry in peace, and proves it base, 
abominable in war.” 


The Mote in Our Eye 


The conquest of the United States 


by Hitler is revealed by our adoption 


of the Nazi doctrine that certain races 
or nations are superior and fit to rule, 
whereas others are vicious and fit only 
to be exterminated or enslaved. We are 
now talking about guilty races. We 
are saying about the Germans and the 
Japanese what Hitler said about the 
Jews. And we are saying about our 
selves—or at least we are strongly 
hinting it—what Hitler said about the 
blond teutonic “Aryans.” A graduate 
of the University of Chicago told me 
that he wished a dense cloud of poison 
gas would settle over the Japanese is- 
lands and destroy every man, woman, 
and child in them. He had the grace 
to add, “Maybe I’m not a Christian.” 
Without debating the Christianity of 
declaring war on women and children, 
I merely point out the arrogance of the 
assumption that any American is fit 
to judge all Japanese. 

Hitler's conquest of America 
ceeds apace as we succumb to the idea 
that social and political problems can 
be most effectively solved with the 
aid of a firing squad. I insist that 
criminals must be punished. Justice de 
mands that none of the guilty escape. 
At the same time it must be clear that 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 
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the characteristic of criminals is that 
they are individuals, not nations or 
races. They should be punished for 
what they did, individually. What they 
did, to deserve punishment at the 
hands of human judges, must have 
been illegal at the time it was done. If 
the judgment is to command the re- 
sect of Americans, it must be shown 
that the act was one which a patriotic 
American would not have committed 
if he had been a patriotic German. Pun- 
shment for illegal acts must be meted 
out legally, with a fair trial and ad- 
herence to the Anglo-Saxon principle 


that every man is presumed innocent 
until he is proven guilty. We must re- 
member the ancient doctrine that no 
man is a good judge in his own cause. 
And it would do us no harm to apply 
the maxim of equity that one must 
come into court with clean hands. 


Let’s Look at the Question of 
Guilt 


We should hesitate to punish Ger- | 


mans for acts which we have committed 
or may commit. For instance, are we 
prepared to stand trial ourselves for the 


violation of treaties and attacks on un- 
defended places? Are we ready to say 
that in the face of the tommy guns of 
the SS we would have remained true 
to our ideals of democracy? Is the 
standard we intend to impose on the 
Germans the standard of heroes and 
saints, or that of the ordinary man, who 
throughout the world thinks first of 
the lives of his family and second 
about his principles? We could wish 
that all men were prepared to die for 
their principles in peace and in war. We 
do not expect Americans to do it ex- 
ceptin war. (Continued on page 16) 


YES, FRESHMEN ARE FREE 


They are free to neglect religion, but the hardy will 
examine theirs, and try to make it grow in college 


by W. BURNET EASTON 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a boy 
O named Oswald and one day when 
he became seventeen his Pa and his 
Ma said to him, “Oswald you will 
son have to go out into the wide 
world and be a man but before you 
go we think you need some more 
aining—more than we can give you 
here. So we are going to send you to 
a wonderful place called college where 
they can give you everything you will 
need to live in the wide world. See, 
here in the catalogue of the college it 
says they can! We will not send you 
empty handed. Here is a ticket for the 
train ride. Here is a new suit and some 
new socks also pajamas and two sets 
a underwear. We also want you to 
lake this money to pay your expenses 
=keep good account of it! And take 
this picture of the family and be sure 
take your religion, for some day 
you will have need of it. Be a good 
boy, learn a lot and write us every 
Week.” 

So Oswald took what his Pa and Ma 
gave him and went to the wonderful 
allege. It was quite exciting and not 
alittle confusing. There were a great 
Many people buzzing about but soon 
Oswald learned to distinguish between 
Mwcomers like himself who were 
Glled Freshmen and older students 
aalled Upperclassmen. The newcomers 
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This year, frosh have vets at their feet! 


all had a faintly greenish tinge and had 
to wear funny little caps. Oswald set- 
tled himself in his room in a big build- 


iftgsfull of other freshmen. He put his 


clothes away carefully and put the pic- 
ture of his Pa and Ma on the bureau 
and his religion on top of his desk 
where he could quickly get it. At first 
he even carried it around in his pocket 
to have it handy. 


Redlands Photo 


Oswald thought, “This is new ex- 
perience for me and when in Rome do 
as the Romans do. [ must see how peo- 
ple do things here before I get out on 
a limb.” Oswald soon observed that 
many of the boys particularly those 
who seemed most self confident had 
pictures of girls on their bureau and 
talked about dates. Oswald did not 
have a girl but as he looked about the 
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campus he decided that with a little 
nerve he could rectify that situation. 

Oswald also observed that practically 
none of the boys carried their religion 
about with them. They carried books 
and money and girls’ pictures but not 
any religion that he could see. He was 
surprised after an evening of a fra- 
ternity rushing party, where he was 
made to think joining a fraternity was 
the most important thing in college, 
that nobody said anything about re- 
ligion. This disturbed him. It was true, 
the President of the college had men- 
tioned something about religion in his 
speech the first day but his fellow stu- 
dents laughed at most everything Prexy 
said. Then in one of his first classes the 
Prof. said something about how they 
were in college now and must learn 
to think objectively and forget all their 
childhood prejudices and superstitions. 
That night Oswald was mightily dis- 
turbed. His Pa and Ma had said re- 
ligion was important but nobody here 
seemed to think so. Again he remem- 
bered the adage, when in Rome do as 
the Romans do. So Oswald borrowed 
an old shoebox from a friend and care- 
fully put his religion in it, marked on 
the outside—Religion, for future ref- 
erence—and put the box in the bottom 
drawer of his desk. 

Four years passed quickly and Oswald 
had just graduated and was packing up 
for the last time. In order to be sure 
he had not missed anything he quickly 


pulled out all the drawers all the way. 
To his surprise at the back of the 
bottom desk drawer he found an old 
shoebox. In faded letters he read, “Re- 
ligion, for future reference.” Gingerly 
he lifted the box. “Well,” thought Os- 
wald, “I better see how it looks.” He 
lifted the lid and found there was 
nothing inside the box but a little dust. 


Just then in rushed a brother. “Con- 
gratulations Ossie Old Boy! Now you're 
all set!” 


More to himself than to the brother 
Oswald muttered, “All set? I’m not 
sure. I seem to have lost something.” 


“What'd you say?” asked the broth- 
er. 


Oswald recovered himself. “Sure! 
sure!” he said. “Yes! yes! I’m all set.” 
But to himself he murmured “I won- 
der if I really am?” 


What freedom is for 


His little parable of Oswald is an 
over-simplification but there are many 
students whose experience is not un- 
like Oswald’s. Most students bring 
their religion to college but all too 
many of them lose it along the way. 
Certainly any student going to college 
ought to be made aware that most col- 
leges, even so-called church colleges, 
can be pretty rough on religion. If you 
are to have a vital religion when you 
graduate you will have to fight for it. 
In all colleges there are influences-— 


Coming 


the world. 


for them, and use them. 


A Series of 
ARTICLES ON RELIGION 


Serious, thoughtful statements, by a group of younger 
writers, who will tell how our Christian heritage takes on 
meaning and enriches life. They write out of their own 
experience—facing fire, or meeting human need, or in | 
other situations in which they have thought their way 
through to a strengthened faith and a surer understand- 
ing of man’s relationship to God and God’s purpose for | 


The first of these articles, by Joe Mixer, appears in this | 
issue; other articles will follow, month by month. Watch | 


—THE EDITORS | 


some professors, the C.A. or church 
group—that will help you in your fight 
to keep your religion and help you to 
grow religiously, but you have to find 
them. And there are also influences, 
attitudes, professions which will make 
living your faith harder. 


For one thing, college brings a free. 
dom few students have known before. 
All of us at home are at least some. 
what protected and we accept willingly 
or unwillingly the restrictions of our 
family life. In college nobody protects 
you. You are free to do almost anything 
you want except cut too many classes. 
Freedom is a heady wine that over. 
comes many a well meaning student. If 
your religion has been mostly a set of 
don'ts, it will have a rough time in 
college. 


For another thing, college lives in 
an atmosphere of believe nothing un. 
less you can prove it—never make a 
decision until you can get all the facts, 
Unfortunately in life as it must be lived 
this is impossible—a thing some col- 
lege professors, because of the academic 
life they lead, forget. Actually, life con- 
sists of making many decisions about 
which it is impossible to learn all the 
facts—in other words they must be 
decisions made on faith. And one of 
the things about which you can never 
get all the facts (academically speak- 
ing) is a vital Christian faith. Christian 
faith, like love, is an inward expeti- 
ence. You cannot argue your roommate 
into love and you cannot scientifically 
prove it to him. But once you have ex- 
perienced it you can only say, “By 
golly it’s got me!” You may and prob- 
ably will be quite irrational about it 
but you know it is true. In like manner 
Christian faith cannot be argued of 
proven; it can only be “gotten.” And 
once you have it you know it is true. 


But to keep your faith you must 
use it—you miust use it in common with 
other people who are trying to us 
their faith. If you put it in a drawer it 
will mold away. There will be many 
temptations at college to put it im 4 
drawer—but on every campus there afe 
opportunities which the hardy can find 
to keep it out and stretch it (a painful 
but valuable process) and make it grow. 
The most likely of these opportunities 
is the campus “CA” which is designed 
to create just such a growing religious 
experience. 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


NEW INITIALS, FROSH 


Never let it be said that any fresh- 
man emerged from this INTRECOLLEGIAN 
not knowing what NICC and SVM 
mean on campus! No, not pearled 
Greek do-dads on vest or blouse. No, 
not federal agencies. What? 

NICC betokens one of our sponsors, 
the National (g regions, country-wide ) 
Intercollegiate (uniting campus groups 
as “movement”’) CAristian (interfaith 
in action, Christ-inspired in conviction ) 
Council (YM and YW students con- 
fering, with church groups also in 
some regions). Know the National In- 
tercollegiate Christian Council next 
time you meet it on campus—or are 
asked to share in it. 

SVM is for the other of our sponsors 
and stands for Student (of, by, and for 
undergraduates) Volunteer (enlist for 
Christian missions!) Movement (inter- 
church, non-creedal education and chal- 
lenge). 

We don’t carve these initials on trees 
with linked valentines. But we highly 
honor and believe in the NICC and 
the SVM. They can be deep, meaning- 
lul forces on your campus. 


DOWN The 


At the July NICC meeting at River- 
dale it was plain that our student Chris- 
tian movement maps its road ahead 
between two well-marked, busy by- 
paths. Can we build a highroad? 


One by-path is the authoritarian stu- 
dent religious “right”—Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, League of Evan- 
gelical Students, groups born of the 
Youth-for-Christ rallies, et al. These 
ind faith emotionally, doctrinally sat- 
istying, but are frankly uninterested in 
direct social action. Students join up 
here because we all grasp for absolutes, 
ven dogmatic ones, in wartime. 


The campus “left” is pagan human- 
ists and idealists—secular social action- 
‘ts, Communist-dominated American 
Youth for Democracy, et al. They erect 
barricades against all the repressive 
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“old order’”—including us Christians 
and the Church. They appeal on dozens 
of campuses this year to our instinct 
for drastic action and our impatience 
with hollow dogma. 

Between these extremes the student 
Christian movement goes ahead. This 
seems to be our simple (overwhelm- 
ing!) task: to unite our profound, age- 
old insight in Christ, with the progres- 
sive burning ethical causes of our day. 


FOR THIS SCHOOL 


So our program reaches for the holy 
zeal (literally) of the dogmatic “right,” 
and also the radical social hardihood of 
the Red “left”—both to merge in the 
central: Christian cause of fulfilling hu- 
man life to glorify God Himself. 

Students, we must have new devo- 
tion! Daily personal prayer and silence, 
eager exploration of the Bible, dedica- 
tion of time and money and selves, 
saintliness within—while we are stu- 
dents. 

We must have new grip on truth! 
We need study more than discussion, 
reason and searching fact more than 
emotion—lighting up God’s will for 
ourselves, our social order, and all the 
world. We must, each for himself, be- 
come “theologians’”—waAile we are stu- 
dents. 

We must have new social action! 
Can anyone outdo a Christian in bat- 
tling for human rights, defending per- 
sonality, erasing hatreds, meeting need? 
Christians have spearheaded such de- 
mands in every age, and we deny the 
faith if we neglect them today—waAile 
we are students. 

With war’s end in sight, with waste 
and tragedy and cynicism about us even 
in victory, the student Christian move- 
ment in America faces the year and 
the decade with unparalleled opportu- 
nity—and limitless sources of power in 


God. 


“Hence make clear the path, 


Briar-torn the band . . 


FEPC, CONSCRIPTION, POLL- 
TAK, 8. 


We didn’t push Congress hard 
enough for Fair Employment Practice 
Committee funds. Southern senators 
have so squeezed appropriations for 
this race-equality measure that the 
Committee’s function is hobbled, de- 
spite pleas from Truman and all liber- 
als. 

Peacetime conscription, boomed by 
prestigious military “commercials,” is: 
a likelihood—in some form—as Con- 
gress prepares an autumn bill embody- 
ing it. If it carries it reverses a funda- 
mental tenet of American democracy, in 
what we believe is an unnecessary and 
fatuous bid for a permanent military 
caste in this country. 

The Dixie filibuster promises faith- 
fully to quash (unfairly as usual) any 
Congressional anti-poll-tax measure as 
it comes up soon. Thus millions of 
Southerners, white and Negro, will 
still be denied the vote—a_ national 
scandal. 

S.717 is the Mead-Aiken Bill to re- 
lease federal funds for sectarian schools 
—a blow to “public” education in its 
American (Protestant) meaning. Ready 
soon. 

Does your campus Christian group 
discuss these political points? Do you 
write national leaders about them? Po- 
litical maturity is one goal of our 
growing-up as Christians. We, THe 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, are trying to help you 
as we point to urgent matters and help 
clarify befogged issues. 


STtP INSIDE 


Our Editorial Board wants a lot of 
students who are still on the front 
porch of this magazine, to become (a) 
subscribers, or (b) contributors of ar- 
ticles, poems, letters. If the touch sys- 
tem affects either your typewriter or 
your pocketbook (subscription $1 a 
year), welcome! We have an important 
job to do in Christian student journal- 
ism, and we need you with us to do it. 
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Life Made Better Christian 


Granted that foxholes don’t produce re. 
ligion, does war always thwart it? No, 


by LT. JOE MIXER, USNR 


University of California 


The Ensign is Lieutenant Mixer now. 


if OING OFF TO WAR is quite an ex- 


perience. New faces and new con- 
ditions always confront you; then after 
you settle into the routine of your 
outfit or ship, it’s a life of dreary rou- 
tines interrupted by sudden and nerve- 
tearing minutes of action. It is a life 
that tests one’s religious faith and con- 
victions. 

I got my ship right after college. 
And I felt lost, plenty lost. Of course, 
my naval education gave me a founda- 
tion for the job I had to do; but I 
didn’t know which way to turn for 
the need I felt deep down inside me. 


A Ship is a lonely Place 

I wanted fellowship, and not just 
the good-time friendliness that you al- 
ways find aboard ship. I wanted re- 
ligious fellowship, perhaps like that 
which I had known in the SCM. Very 
quickly I learned that the navy is or- 
ganized on a basis that often precludes 
such companionship. 

The first blow was the great differ- 
ence in status in the officer-enlisted 
men relationship. I came with a con- 
viction that all men are equal and 
should be treated as such. But some 


officers told me that you can’t trust the 
seamen, they must be watched con- 
stantly; some enlisted men confided to 
me that they didn’t have any real faith 
or belief in the qualities of a few of 
their officers. It takes clear thinking to 
steer your way through the personal 
controversy raging around the wield- 
ing of authority. During these strug- 
gles of adjustment I found help in 
the Bible, especially those passages 
which told me to see clearly the limita- 
tions of men and to look beyond. 


Next was the problem of discipline. 
I had felt that all men acted on a basis 
of reason and best judgment, but in 
this I was mistaken. A lot of them acted 
purely in their own interests and de- 
sires. Any infringement on this per- 
sonal field is met with resentment and 
bitterness. I worried about this and 
about having to enforce certain unpop- 
ular regulations, including some of 
which I didn’t approve. Dr. James 
Muilenberg, now of Union Theological 
Seminary, helped me a lot when I got 
to talk with him. “Christianity,” he 
said, “is not based on weakness, but 
is a strong discipline that requires ad- 
herence to rules and regulations.” It 
became apparent that not always do 
navy regulations coincide with your 
concept of life. Nor is war liked or en- 
joyed. But in the whole effort, we find 
commitments to which we can adhere 
and beyond these we must seek a com- 
promise that will allow us to do the 
job we believe in. So I learned that 
force and enforcement are necessary to 
carry out orders, and that as a Chris- 
tian I could be a part of them. 


The ship was small, and rated no 
Chaplain. Consequently there were no 
religious services—a fact which both- 
ered a small number of men and a few 
officers. But all were too much taken 
in by the completely secular life to 
suggest any services. 

The death of one of our shipmates 
shocked us out of our lethargy. Sud- 


denly, we realized our starved spiritual 
condition and lack of preparation for 
emergencies. I was asked to be Chap 
lain, and it was my duty to see that 
church services became a part of the 
life of the ship. 


Life Takes on Meaning 

This led to difficulty. On deck an 
officer has to be authoritative and pos- 
tive. On Sunday, I had to preach the 
Christian way of life. It was a great 
challenge so to conduct myself in both 
spheres that I got the respect and the 
response that I wanted and that was 
needed. I’m not sure at this date wheth- 
er I was able to achieve this balance 
and effectiveness. 

My leading petty officer frequently 
scoffed at religion and kidded the men 
about it. But always during locker im 
spections he had a Bible and a prayer 
book conspicuously in sight (I believe 
more for my benefit than for his). You 
can see the difficulties in speaking out 
and maintaining your beliefs. Such an 
attitude of dislike for religion was 
present among others ‘and worked a 
hardship on men who liked to go to 
church but were afraid of ridicule 
Nevertheless, even the most skeptical 
men held an obvious feeling of respect 
for those that lived their religion m 
daily acts of kindness and considera 
tion for others. 


A ship is a lonely place. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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At first I didn’t directly ask the men 
to come to our services. But the ship’s 
barber gave me an object lesson on this 
point. He decided that we needed a 
full choir, so he went out and rounded 
the men up. His method was to tell 
them they would feel much better if 
they came and sang their hearts out. 
His positiveness took hold. Our sing- 
ing was strong (by volume and by 
numbers) and quite well enjoyed from 
that time on. At the beginning, I had a 
fear of being too sentimental and old 
fashioned so I avoided being deeply 
religious. But fellows came to me say- 
ing, “We want more religion in our 
services more prayer and devo- 
tion, but we don’t want any hallelujah 
stuff.” Out of the suggestions of the 
men for improvements grew a regular 
“alter meeting” bull session. Almost 
every Sunday we added something 
new or different to the service. The 
fellows would criticize it, change it 
various ways, always seeking to gain 
more meaning from it. They felt a real 
fellowship and unity from pitching in 
and working on it. The outcome was a 
deeply religious service, but with no 
slackening in the directness and con- 
temporary character of language and 
examples used. 

When we were seven thousand miles 
from the States, one of the fellows got 
the sad news of the death of his Dad. 
He didn’t tell me about it; I learned 
about it from the others. I went to him, 
but could think of no words to say, so 
we just sat together in a silence that 
was full of meaning. It helped him to 
know that someone else was thinking 
with him. Together we gained a sense 
of the bigness of life and death, and 
how vast was God’s domain. 

What do alJ these varied experiences 
mean to us? How have they affected us 
who have taken our religion to war? 

It means that during the waiting 
periods you find your personality slow- 
y deteriorating. You've left a lot of 
Gvilization behind. The things that 
Mtalized and interested you, giving a 
test to life, are gone. You need some- 
thing to live by. Whether you had any 
fort of faith, code or spiritual resource, 
Jou realize that it is that by which you 
Want to live. It gives order and peace 
and strength out of the dissatisfactions 
afound you. Not by any means do the 
tellows feel that they are as “Christ’s 
little lambs.” They gain a manly, vi- 
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Some who attended this service on Mount Suribachi (of flag-raising fame) are back on 
campus this fall. (Note the church flag—the only’one permitted to fly above the 


American flag.) 


brant assurance from their faith. It has 
to be such to withstand the shock of 
sudden battle, chaos and death that is 
always so near. 

One time when we were going into 
dangerous waters, a man asked, “Won’t 
you do a sermon on death soon, so we 
can know where we stand?” He want- 
ed a_ straight-forward answer. He 
wanted to know what would happen, 
and what strength or help he might 
find to meet such an experience. From 
the things we talked about and the 
material I gave him to read, he gained 
a strong faith intermingled with a 
self confidence that would not let him 
view death with awe and quakings, 
but with the courage that it is similar 
to all experiences of life in its unknown 
quantity, but that in it he had the 
companionship of millions of other 
Christians who had gone before him 
and the leadership of the greatest of 
them all, Jesus Christ. 


Many times I received strength and 
a renewal of my convictions while 
talking to these fellows. Just being with 
the men, in all their duties and in their 
recreation, I felt them saying to me in 
silent terms that they- want something 
to believe in, a faith to adhere to. They 
didn’t know that the churches have 
what they were looking for, because the 
churches don’t talk their language. 

Also, they want peace, desperately. 
They want an international organiza- 
tion because they don’t want organized 
chaos again that will wreck their lives 
and homes. They are coming home 
with their experiences vividly im- 
pressed on their minds. I too, come 
home with the memories of these fel- 
lows deep in my mind. They took my 
beliefs, rended them asunder at times, 
then built them up to greater and 
wider heights than before. I took my 
religion to war; a tested and strength- 
ened faith is what I’m bringing back. 


Have | spoken this day of aught else? 


Is not religion all deeds and all reflections? 

Who can separate his faith from his actions, or his belief from his occupations? 

Who can spread his hours before him, saying “This for God and this for myself; 
This for my soul, and this other for my body’? 

Your daily life is your temple and your religion. 

Whenever you enter into it take with you your all. 

Take the plough and the forge and the mallet and the lute, 

The things you have fashioned in necessity or for delight. 

And take with you all men: For in adoration you cannot fly higher than their 
hopes nor humble yourself lower than their despair. 


—From “The Prophet” by Kahlil Gibran 
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We the Old and Wise offer these 


gems to you, out of our own vast ex- 


perience. Take ‘em—or leave ‘em— 


it’s up to you. 


MAKE YOUR CAMPUS 
INCLUSIVE 


Even before the rash in our cur- 
rent magazines on “How to Treat 
Your Returned Veteran” broke out, 
we at the University of California 
wondered about the compatibility on 
campus of veteran-students and stu- 
dents just out of high school. 


There were two main fears. The first 
was that veterans might stage a repeat 
performance of the campus “return to 
normalcy’ which we are told hap- 
pened after the last war; and we hoped 
to keep alive the widespread campus 
interest in world affairs which existed 
during the war and which was greatly 
accelerated by the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Secondly,.and more seriously, 
we feared that the veterans on campus 
might form a bloc and decline to merge 
into the many campus groups of differ- 
ing interests; this might mean that 
under misguided leadership they would 
seek campus power for power’s sake. 


It is too early to judge the score on 
the first fear. But the second has been 
obliterated. Many of those veterans 
who have returned have joined a vet- 
erans association. It exists as a social 
group but also as a means of introduc- 


Redlands 


Back from the war: T-shirt is the same, but 
daily routine is oh so different. 
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ing new veteran students to the cam- 
pus; certainly it is no legionnaire pres- 
sure group and has remained strictly 
neutral in each student body election. 


That is how the veterans are treat- 
ing the campus; they are finding their 
individual interests and friends, with 
many remembering together their com- 
mon experience. And their action 
makes clear how students should ac- 
cept their fellow students who are vet- 
erans. It is a very different reception 
than that some magazine psychologists 
would accord them. 


Let us on college campuses treat 


veterans as we treat all others, judging — 


them as individuals and not analyzing 
how perhaps they have been changed 
by the war; let us remember that they 
have for the most part been developed 
and matured by their experience, rather 
than radically changed or molded into 
one pattern. Let us be as friendly to 
them and as understanding of their 
problems as we should be of others. 
Let us not worry about them but wel- 
come them and make them a part of us. 
Above all, let us keep our colleges such 
free and serious centers of knowledge 
that they will be sure college life is 
worthwhile, worth being welcomed to. 


Betty Wentworth 
University of California, ‘45 


YOUR CAMPUS IS 
THE WORLD 


In many ways, your campus affords 
a small international community, 
though not completely typical, of 
course. You have no starving chil- 
dren, but I can remember some stu- 
dents in my college who lived on 
crackers and milk for weeks at a time, 
trying to save money for tuition. You 
have no concentration camps, but are 
Negro and Japanese-American stu- 
dents welcome to study on equal terms 
at your school? If so, are they allowed 


to eat in the local restaurants? Can 
they get a “coke” at the corner hang 
out? You have no migrant populations, 
but do you know how your Negro stu 
dents are housed? Are they shunted 
into inferior but very expensive hous 
ing across the tracks? 


We need also to remember that in 
other countries are many, many stv 
dents whose universities have been 
bombed out, and who cannot come to 
our colleges. These students are study 
ing in the caves of western China, are 
starving in Greece, desperately need 
ing books and materials in France. 
Part of our new and better world? Cer 
tainly! All across the world students 
with the same concerns are hammer 
ing away ... in Poland, France, That 
land, China, Britain, India, yes, even 
in Germany and Japan. You are 
part of this world fellowship through 
the Student Christian Movement. 


Don't be like the cockroach who weal 
dashing madly back and forth along 
the top of the cereal box because tt 
said to “Tear along this line.” A_ better 
world is not going to be built by thee 
who stumble blindly. 


Ultimately it all boils down to this 
the idea of a better world. It is you 
hands, your heart, your thoughts, your 
personality, your voice, your loves, 
your convictions that will do it. The 
will build it right where you are il 
you care enough to find the ways. 
the little ways, that are felt to the end 
of the earth. You need to say to your 
self: “I will build a new world, nom 


Patricia Reith 
University of Ohio, 4! 
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WATCH YOUR RQ 

Those who would help build the 
world of the future should have as much 
concern for their RQ (Religious Quo- 
tient) as for their IQ. 

A world staggering under destruction 
demands the recovery of spiritual val- 
ues if the future is not to be built on 
shifting sands. The question no longer 
is, What shall we do? but, What must 
we do? As President Woolley has said, 
“The scientific ideal transmuted into 
the cable, telephone, radio and_air- 
plane has converted the world into a 
neighborhood. The Christ ideal trans- 
muted into our daily living would con- 
vert the neighborhood into a brother- 
hood.”” Such a task calls for Christian 
young men and women of broad vision, 
deep consecration, and real courage if 
a world of justice and peace is to be 
fashioned out of the ashes for men’s 
past mistakes. In the face of such an 
imperative, any thinking freshman 
must confront honestly the question, 
“How can I make my life count for 
the greatest possible good?” To avoid 
this challenge with a “let-George-do-it” 
attitude is to deny one’s moral obliga- 
tion in a world that is crying out for 
its youth to begin now, where they 
are, to make the Christian answer of 
striving for the highest work in every 
area of human living. 

Well, Betty Co-ed and John Doe, 
what are you going to do? Leave God 
out—or seek him through worship and 
prayer? Will you sleep late on Sunday 
mornings, or find your place in a 
church home away from home? be an 
ostrich in disguise, or boldly examine 
your abilities in the light of the world’s 
needs; dilly-dally through college, or 
join up with the greatest Cause in the 
world? Advice from Big Sister is— 


make time for religion! 
Ruth Gentry 
Ohio University, “46 


USE THESE PURPOSEFUL 
VERBS 


I present to you a problem which 
many freshmen hardly recognize as 
such. It is to apply the verbs, select and 
choose. You may think that I am going 
to write on that one man or that one 
girl in your life. All wrong. 

I mean the selecting and choosing 
of your college work. and activities in 
relation to the kind of job you wish to 
obtain at the end of your college days. 
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But many students do not have a clear- 
cut idea of what they want to do. Shall 
it be chemistry? or sociology? Physical 
education? or psychology? Freshmen 
are often strongly influenced by their 
parents’ desires, or by the example of 
a friend. Or a student may begin his 
junior year with a number of credits in 
a certain field—so he decides he may 
as well major in that field. These are 
the people who, after they are through 
school, can be heard saying, “Too bad 
I went in for business administration; 
social work is more in my line.” 

Therefore, beware! Do not take your 
courses because they are snaps and 
easy credits, or because you like to go 
to class with Susie or Johnny. Take 
your courses only because of their value 
to your main objective. But if you are 
a home economics major and you think 
how interesting psychology might be, 
take a course or so in it—and you 
may even find out that this is the field 
you should really work in. But this is 
not to say that you have to try out 
every field that is being taught. Be- 
cause of your personality make-up you 
are fit for some and definitely unfit for 
other jobs, But constantly be aware of 
what you are doing and why! 

In the same manner you should think 
of all the many opportunities there are 
in your extra-curricular activities. To 
waste your time, your sleep, your en- 
ergy, your health or your zip on activi- 
ties that have no real meaning, that is 
one great shame. Don’t let activities 
run away with you. You run the ac- 
tivities (if you are smart). 

Johanna Marr 


University of Colorado 
(graduate student) 


Think, at least twice, before you join. 


TAKE A HAND YOURSELF 


We came to college to equip our- 
selves for life, we said. And college 
has given us an important part of that 
equipment in our realization that we 
do not know so much after all. It has 
taught us to want to learn; to view 
critically facts which we had regarded 
as firmly established; to recognize that 
there are not two but often a dozen 
sides to most important questions. New 
fields were opened to us and the world 
took on different meaning as we saw 
it through better-trained eyes. 

But, we are agreed, college was not 
all studying or acquiring new interests 
or techniques; it was being surrounded 
night and day by the same people and 
learning to get to know them. As 
freshmen, we found ourselves, some of 
us for the first time, among men and 
women radically different from every- 


_ one we had ever known. We met pro- 


fessors who had a breadth of vision 
amazing to us, and students with back- 
grounds and opinions quite foreign to 
our own. It was through those individ- 
uals that much of our knowledge—the 
kind one seldom finds in boods—was 
accumulated. Some extra-curricular ac- 
tivities we found to be as educational 
in their way as courses, and the talks 
with professors outside of class as stim- 
ulating as those within. 

What good have the past four years 
been? Just as much as we let them be! 
No course was worth while if we did 
not give it the interest it deserved, no 
friendship was lasting that did not have 
a firm understanding behind it, no pro- 
fessorial opinions were provocative if 
we did not weigh and question them 
for ourselves, no extra-curricular work 
was worth the time if it did not chal- 
lenge our abilities. Then college was 
what we made it—but, where do’ we 
go from here? That too depends on us 
and on the way we met and lived our 
college days, on the degree to which 
we made the experiences of college— 
both intellectual and social—a part of 
ourselves as background for our post- 
graduate life. How the* incoming 
freshmen will meet their graduation 
will be determined by their attitude 
toward the college years ahead. The 
answers they will make to the typical 
questions they will indulge in as seniors 


depends on them. 
Rachel Miller 
Oberlin, “45 
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The Fruitful 


HOW A SCHEDULE MAKES YOU LIKE A TREE 


by CHARLES C. WEST 


Loystus APFELBAUM was dismayed 
Ada provoked. Why hadn’t some- 
body told him college work would be 
like this? After all, his Uncle Julius 
had been through college, and his Uncle 
Julius had given him quite a lecture be- 
fore he left about the importance of up- 
holding the Apfelbaum name by suc- 
ceeding in the grand old alma mater. 
Then there was the gang at the frater- 
nity where he had spent most of the past 
three weeks. Aloysius was convinced 
by the end of rush week that he was 
really on the inside when it camc to 
college life. But neither Uncle Julius 
nor his senior pals seemed aware cf 
the problem posed by 200 pages of 
reading that had to be done the night 
before a history test. 


An idea is grafted 


Besides, thought our hero as he 
gazed at the clock which pointed out 
in its impersonal way that he had al- 
ready been doing nothing for half an 
hour—besides, what good is history to 
a science major anyway? How can a 
man learn anything when it’s all a lot 
of facts strung together out of the past 
with no sense to them? What does that 
have to do with the future of Aloysius 
Apfelbaum, M.D., surgeon specialist 
with offices in the main building of the 
Medical Center? 


And with this comforting thought he 
rose from his desk chair and slipped 
into an easy chair, propped the history 
book on his belt buckle and soon was 
deep in a snooze flavored with extract 
of daydream. How long he maintained 
this state of suspended activity no one 
can say with accuracy, but he was 
awakened with a rude shock. 

“All right bud, that’ll be enough of 
that easy chair.” 

Apfelbaum rubbed his eyes. He 
wasn't used to being talked to like that 
by any one. 

“Up on the chair by the desk, broth- 
er. We got business to do.” 
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resentment, Aloysius slowly 
lifted himself from slumber to confront 
his Accusing Conscience. Never had 
conscience looked quite so belligerent. 
He could see trouble in the visitor’s top 
sergeant manner. 

“Now look you amorphous amoebic 
uncoordinated piece of freshman, your 
private opinions about the value of his- 
tory 31 are strictly beside the point, see! 
Maybe you could be choosey about 
what you learned in high school, but 
this is college pal, and the sooner you 
learn it the better. Around this joint 
you've gotta know your stuff cold be- 
fore you can beef about it. So get your 
mushy brain around the stuff in that 
book pronto before I slap you in the 
flunk house for a term, get me?” 

Accusing Conscience pulled out his 
clock. “He always has a clock on him!” 
thought Aloysius dismally. 

“Hmm, 10 o'clock. You’re in a bad 
way Apfelbaum with that test at g to- 
morrow. You can diet on the sleep 
tonight with the usual penalty of look- 
ing even more droopy than usual till 
this time tomorrow. Two hundred 
pages to read, eh. Okay, that’s fifty 
an hour pal, from the Sack of Rome to 
the Diet of Worms. Let’s get to work.” 

“B-b-but,” cried Aloysius frantically, 
his stomach turning at unappetizing 
terminal point and indigestible mate- 
rial: “B-b-but I’ve never read that fast 
in my life when I had to remember the 
stuff afterwards!” 

“Never been to college before either 
have you bud?” Conscience turned him 
a merciless smile, twirling the second 
hand of the clock around his finger. 

If Aloysius had been pushed forward 
on the point of a bayonet he could 
hardly have felt less comfortable than 
he did while devouring whole pages of 
material and storing the important 
facts in his amorphous memory prod- 
ded from behind by the hands of 
Conscience’s timepiece. He had to start 
from scratch, building the very struc- 


PLANTED BY RIVERS OF WATER... . 


ture of his brain to receive this alien 
material. He had to throw out lots of 
good history in the course of skimming 
through the chapters. But, before he 
finished at two in the morning, he had 
built for himself by hard labor a frame- 
work of facts—the first real framework 
that he had ever had for mental furni- 
ture. He even would have been proud 
of himself for it if Conscience hadn't 


forthwith kicked him into bed. 


Life is channeled 


te 

Xo show a mature grasp of the 
historical movements of the middle 
ages, Mr. Apfelbaum.” Professor Dul- 
stuff was speaking. “Your analysis of 
the motives of St. Francis of Assisi is 
quite in contrast to that of the textbook 
but similar to the point of view of 
Professor Deepensuttle. Why don’t you 
write a term paper on the subject?” 

“Huh?” said Aloysius, “You mean 
history ain't just a lot of things that 
happened once, and people have differ- 
ent ideas about it?” 

Professor Dulstuff smiled indulgent- 
ly. “Look son, all the subjects you 
study are like history. There are facts 
you have to learn, for sure. But most 
of them are facts about the meaning 
other people have found in what they 
saw and did in life. That’s what his- 
tory is, the story of what men in the 
past thought life meant, and what they 
did because of it. They can help you 


(Continued on page 18) 
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PONDER THE AMERICAN STUDENT 


by KIANG WEN-HAN 


MERICA Is A “land of milk and 
A honey.” After having experienced 
the soaring prices and the scarcity of 
goods in Chungking for three years, I 
find the United States a real paradise, 
in this global war. There are no traces 
of destruction here, and war-time in- 
conveniences in this country are noth- 
ing, compared with those in China. 
Very few people in this blessed country 
have any idea of what a “refugee” is 
like. Even fewer people can under- 
stand fully how war can change one’s 
mentality and outlook. The Americans 
are still a people full of idealism while 
the other peoples who are more direct- 
ly embroiled in the war are now faced 
with the most practical problems. The 
tremendous resources of this country 
and the important role it has played in 
the global war have given the people 
in this country a very great responsi- 
bility in the directing of future world 
affairs. 


lsolationism is gone 


In my contacts with American stu- 
dents during the past three months, I 
find that they are deeply interested in 
world affairs. The pre-war notion of 
“isolationism” no longer has a hold on 


‘American students. I think the World 


Student Service Fund has done a good 
job in broadening the horizon of stu- 
dent thinking. The fact that more than 
eight hundred colleges have _partici- 
pated in the Fund shows the far- 


Kiang Wen-Han 


(In his prewar, now destroyed, home in 
Shanghai) 


AUGUST, 1945 


An alert Chinese sees us as we 
might well be seeing ourselves 


a 


Redlands 


Four-to-one is a better-than-average ratio of women and men, on the American campus. 


reaching effect of this process of inter- 
national education. 

At the same time, I get the impres- 
sion that there is an increased interest 
in mission work. This is an expression 
of the desire on the part of the stu- 
dents to do something to make the 
world a better place to live in. I have 
personally come across a number of 
students who wish to go to China to 
engage in Christian work or _post- 
war reconstruction. 

There are two things that would im- 
press any visitor in American colleges. 
The first is the unlimited resources of 
these institutions in buildings, libra- 
ries, laboratories and provisions for so- 
cial and religious life. I cannot help but 
compare these with the refugee col- 
leges in war-time China. Our students 
have to struggle along with very few 
books and practically no laboratory fa- 
cilities, and live in double-decker dorm- 
itories usually without electricity, run- 
ning water or flush toilets. Here in this 
country the students gripe about “meat- 
less days’—but in China the students 


have meatless days all the time. Here 
the students find it inconvenient to 
have to produce “ration coupons” to 
buy shoes, whereas in China the stu- 
dents have to get along with patched 
shoes or straw sandals. (If new shoes 
could be bought, they would cost some- 
thing like 10,000 Chinese dollars.) 

The other thing one notices now on 
American campuses is the conspicuous 
absence of men. It is said that three- 
quarters of a million students have left 
the colleges to fight or engage in war- 
effort of one kind or another. The en- 
rollment of the universities has dropped 
fifty per cent. In almost all the student 
meetings, the predominant group is 
feminine. On one campus there are 
only ten men and 125 women. On an- 
other campus, there used to be 2,500 
civilian students but now there are 
less than three hundred and mostly 
under the age of 18. Most of the dorm- 
itories are vacant and when we talked 
about the WSSF, the secretary re- 
marked, “How can we get money 
from these empty dormitories?” 
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One microscope to a class of 60 is the usual 
thing in the refugee universities of China. 


This bombed house is “a typical Chinese 
home.” 


Our outward look 

It is still my conviction that in spite 
ot the reduced enrollment of men there 
is far more money for the World Stu- 
dent Service Fund than has yet been 
found on American campuses. In the 
first place, the WSSF should be made 
a campus-wide effort and not confined 
to the student Christian groups. The 
funds raised by the WSSF are distrib- 
uted among needy students in both 
China and Europe without political 
or religious discrimination. In view 
of the conclusion of the war in Europe 
and the approaching end of the war 
in China, the WSSF will need more 
funds to tackle the increased needs of 
relief and rehabilitation. This should 
form an effective appeal to all the stu- 
dents on the campus. Secondly, most 
campuses need more education and 
organization to make the appeal ef- 
tective. Something needs to be done to 
stir up the conscience of the students. I 
know many students are very keen to 
know about the student problems and 
needs in other lands. They should be 
awakened to the fact that the WSSF is 
their own responsibility and not a 
campaign imposed from New York. 


There is intense interest- in things 
Chinese. On the whole, American stu- 
dents are more intelligent about Chi- 
nese affairs than a few years ago. The 
following two questions come up in 
almost all the discussions. First, what 
is the actual situation about the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist issue? Second, 
does post-war China welcome. more 
missionaries? I have no space to deal 
with these questions adequately in this 
article. Suffice it to say that regarding 
the first question, the real issue in 
China is the more general issue of de- 
mocracy and not the over-simplified 
controversy between the Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Communist Party. 
The Chinese people wish to see the 
end of the present one-party rule and 
the establishment of a democratic con- 
stitutional government. My answer to 
the second question is definitely “yes.” 
But in post-war China, we will need a 
new type of Christian missionary who 
does not have the “treaty port’ mental- 
ity toward the Chinese and whose selec- 
tion will be made in consultation with 
Chinese Christian leaders. With the 
abolition of unequal treaties two yeais 
ago, the opportunities for mission work 
are increased but a new orientation of 
mission policy is imperative. 


Is there too much here? 


The American student is like the 
son of a wealthy family somewhat 
spoiled by his wealth. Life for him is 
so easy and convenient that you can 
hardly expect him to see anything 
fundamentally wrong in society. Then, 
also, living in such comfortable secur- 
ity, he is freed from the agonies of 
physical and mental suffering. But his 
heart is at the right place, for when he 
comes into contact with people who 
have suffered, he is at a loss and feels 
terribly apologetic. This perplexity is 
not due to any lack of information but 
rather due to the lack of first-hand 
experience. One very wonderful thing 
about America is that you are deluged 
with information. In spite of the short- 
age of paper, I find it difficult to catch 
up with the newspapers, magazines and 
books that are put out. Then in this 
country, you have freedom of the press 
and the result is that conflicting infor- 
mation has made many people confused 
about world events. Dr. Visser ‘t 
Hooft once said, “In this country you 
know a lot but understand so little.” 


Another difficulty about the “son of 
a wealthy family” is that he is so aw- 
fully detached from the real struggles, 
No matter how passionately you may 
present a vital issue to him, after your 
speech his only remark is “interesting” 
and “entertaining.” And when you 
succeed in stirring him up, his attitude 
tends to be one of paternalism and 
just a lot of good wishes. The real 
shake-up will come when his own 
interests are violated. This was proved 
by the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. It also explains the American atti- 
tude towards China which has shifted 
from undiscriminating praise to indis- 
criminate criticism. One thing that has 
impressed me is the widespread bit- 
terness towards Japan. If I am not mis- 
taken, the Americans are probably more 
bitter towards the “Japs” than the 
Chinese who have been at war with 
Japan for eight years and who often 
make a clear distinction between the 
Japanese militarists and the Japanese 
people. 


What America lacks 


The American campuses have cer- 
tainly benefited by the tremendous re- 
sources of Christian work. Besides the 
student YMCAs and the student 
YWCAs, thirteen of the major Protes- 
tant denominations in the USA have 
developed work in the colleges. There 
are hundreds of Association secretaries 
and student pastors giving all or part 
time to student work. Usually each 
campus has its own Association build- 
ings and student churches and inter- 
religious offices. There is a rich and 
diversified program of student Chris- 
tian activities. Like our Chinese stu- 
dents, the main emphasis is on “activi- 
ties.” All the vital problems are re- 
duced into some form of activity. One 
college association cabinet is made up 
of officers of (1) Social Action, (2) 
World Relations, (3) Inter-Racial Prob- 
lems, (4) Inter-faith Relations, (5) Bt 
ble Study, (6) Worship, (7) Church 
Cooperation, (8) Social Service, ete. 
However, I have also noticed a real 
concern among the American students 
and leaders to “discover a faith to live 
by.” They feel that underlying all these 
activities, there is something lacking 
that would give the “warmth,” the 
“passion” and a “sense of mission” to 
the Student Christian Movement. 
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r “BE STILL AND KNOW...” 


‘“\What doth the Lord require of us, 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of doubting, 

For mist and the blowing of winds and the mouthing of words 
he scorns. 

No sinuous speech and smooth he hears, but a knightly 
shouting, 

And never comes darkness down, ere he greeteth a million 
morns.! 


God of all power and Ruler of all worlds, 

Save us, we pray thee, from empty sentiment, 

From the impulse to cover naked facts 

With a faise clothing of cheap and tawdry affection 


Save us from vapid emotion and frothy enthusiasm, 
From contentment with pleasant half truths, 
From the temptation to hide harsh reality 
Beneath a soft coating of effeminate idealism. . . 


Clear from our minds all hypocrisy and pretense, 

All pious shame, all hoary lies, 

That we may deal directly with reality, 

Fearing nothing, dissembling nothing, shirking nothing 


Give us resolution to know the truth at any cost, 

And, having known it, to transform it into another truth, 
another realm of reality, 

In which thy will shall reign; that cruel facts may be seen 
to be merciful facts, 

And this harsh world become thy Kingdom of Heaven 2 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of roaming, 

All roads and the flowing of waves and the speediest flight 
he knows, 

But wherever his feet are set, his soul is forever homing, 

And going he comes, and coming he heareth a call and goes.! 


We are youth 
Called to adventure with God 
To create a new earth 


Let us lift our eyes for a few moments from the com- 
mon round of life, to gaze upon the splendor of God 
ail-wise and all-loving, with whom we would today com- 


mune. 


to whom so much is given?” 


With confidence in the goodness and wisdo& and love 
of God, we dream of a world full of goodness and wis- 
dom and love, and want to build these dreams into rea'- 
ity.3 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the impalpable 
marches. 

From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to a laughing 
star, 

And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from eternal arches, 

And rides God's battlefield in a flashing and golden car.! 


“| do believe the world is swinging toward the light’’— 
So spoke a sou! on fire with holy flame, 

Amid the dark such faith pierced through the night, 

The dreamers wrought, and living fruitage came 

To give of self, and not to count the cost, 

To learn, to teach, to labor, and to pray, 

To serve like Christ the least, the last, the lost— 
These were the beacon fires that lit the way 


Our light grows dim; the air is thick with doom, 

And everywhere men’s souls are crushed with fears 

Yet high above the carnage and the gloom 

The call resounds across the teeming years, 

“Lift high Christ’s cross! Serve God and trust His might! 
| do believe the world is swinging toward the light!5 


O Life that makest all things new 
The fruitful earth, the thoughts of men 


Our pilgrim feet, wet with Thy dew 
In gladness hither turn again . . 


For our college, and other colleges on a quest of truth 
We make our earnest prayer, . . . 


For the world beyond the college gates—in pity and in 
Qwe we pray. ... 


For the agony of suffering that haunts our joy, for the 
mounting waves of cruelty that plague our peace 


For students in lands where truth is tortured, freedom 
chained and life flung callously away 


In the thought of these we are humble and ask, “What 
doth the Lord require of us, to whom so much is given? 


So we pray for each student, old and new, and commit 
to Thee our lives. May we be truly thoughtful, reverent. 
eager in our search for truth and life ® Amen 


Compiled by Robert Fairgraves 


References: 
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Flight to Destiny. 
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President Hutchins on 


The Unrealism of the New Realism 


(From page 5) 

We may hesitate a little to punish 
Germans for crimes against Germans 
unless we are ready for a foreign in- 
vestigation of American crimes against 
Americans. I should feel better about 
having Americans judge the antisemi- 
tism and the concentration camps of 
Germany if I could forget the anti- 
semitism and the lynchings in the 
United States. Our religious and racial 
intolerance is unorganized, and vio- 
lence is sporadic and illegal. We have 
not yet gone in for these things on the 
grand Nazi scale. But we are sufficiently 
vulnerable to lay ourselves open to 
some embarrassment if we set our- 
selves to pass judgment on the domes- 
tic conduct of other nations. 


This is a Crime 


Of one crime the German people 
were certainly guilty, and that is the 
crime which the new realism sanctifies, 
the crime of indifference. The German 
people, all but a few million of them, 
were indifferent to the rights of man 
and indifferent to the violation of these 
rights by those in power. If any nation 
can be found which is not guilty of 
this crime, then it is qualified to judge 
the German people for their indiffer- 
ence to the crimes committed by Ger- 
mans against Germans. As for our- 
selves, it is not unfair to say that the 
American people, except for a few 
million of them, are guilty of the crime 
of indifference in the face of race preju- 
dice, economic exploitation, political 
corruption, and the degradation of op- 
pressed minorities. This guilt does not 
assist our claim to judge and punish 
the German people for theirs. 

We all believe today that what was 
miscalled “Reconstruction” in the south 
after the Civil War was a blunder, if 
not a crime. One of the factors that 
shaped public opinion in the north was 
the revelation of the treatment of pris- 
oners at Andersonville in Georgia, 
where, out of 50,000 men, 13,000 died. 
The southerners then became the 
“guilty race.” They must be kept down 
by military force until the end of time. 
They must not be permitted to rejoin 
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the society of respectable citizens. Talk 
of non-fraternization, of reducing the 
south to a subsistence level, and the 
punishment of war criminals filled the 
air. Every southerner was guilty of 
favoring slavery and rebellion, though 
it was known that thousands, like Rob- 
ert E. Lee, had reluctantly taken up 
arms only because they thought it was 
their duty to their states. 


Andersonville was an atrocity. Those 
responsible for it deserved punishment. 
We know now that Andersonville did 
not prove the depravity of the south. 
We know that by acting as though it 
did, the north hurt itself and delayed 
the recovery of the entire country. 


Do We Mean What We Say? 


Today we are struggling to build a 
world community. It is impossible that 
125,000,000 Germans and Japanese can 
be excluded from it. We are told that 
the development of transportation has 
brought us as close to Berlin as Rich- 
mond was to Washington. If this is so, 
then we have on an international scale 
the same task today that Lincoln had 
in 1865. We now believe that his policy 
was the right, the realistic, one. We 
believe that if that policy had been 
followed the national community would 
soon have been restored, and years of 
suffering, which still leave their mark 
upon the nation, would have been 
avoided. The new realism is unrealistic, 
for in addition to thwarting our own 
interests, which it falsely pretends to 
serve, it ignores all the facts, the facts 
of history and the facts of human na- 
ture. 


If the policy of Lincoln is the right 
one, the realistic one, and if our task 
is the same as his, the words of the 
Second Inaugural should be our guide: 
“With malice toward none; with char- 
ity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right,—let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in: 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and his orphan; 
to do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations.” 


PIONEERS OF 
TOMORROW 


A Call to American Youth 
by Hans Weil | 


A thousand tasks await American | 
young people—tasks for which pio | 
neers are needed. ‘So what?” answer | 
the disillusioned and cynical ones 
Others step forth equipped with new 


ideas, new methods, a new outlook 


Which group are YOU in? What 


makes the difference between ‘‘so- 


whatism” and zest for pioneering? 


This keen diagnosis of American stu- 
dents will blaze a trail for you into 
the America of tomorrow where you 


must find a place—and soon! $].25 
at your college bookstore or 
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Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL : 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 
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We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


The Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, A. M. Chirgwin, re- 
ports that Christian missions are in 
jeopardy and the outlook grim enough 
to make anyone despondent. “Yet,” he 
adds, “I don’t know anyone who is. 
On the contrary, all missionary socie- 
ties are going about their business with 
real courage and confidence in God. 
We know that now as Christians we 
are up against it, and in our heart we 
are not sorry to be taking a risk for 
the things we believe.” 

Reports concerning the difficulties 
and reverses of the student Christian 
movements around the world should 
provoke equal determination on the 
part of American students both to con- 
serve the privileges which are theirs 
and to share their material goods with 
the needy students of Europe and Asia: 


GERMANY : 


Visser *t Hooft stated during his re- 
cent visit to America that news con- 
cerning the opposition offered by the 
Christian forces in Germany had been 
rationed for the protection of the in- 
dividuals concerned. Pastor Eberhard 
Muller, former Secretary of the Ger- 
man SCM (DCSV) and delegate to 
the WSCF General Committee, con- 
firms this fact in a recent statement 
that in spite of difficulties, student work 
in Germany has gone well during the 
war. There was greater numerical par- 
ticipation than in previous decades, be- 
cause “the greater part of the univer- 
sity youth in Germany rejected the 
national-socialist Weltanschauung. . . . 
Although the DCSV was actually for- 
bidden, we were allowed to call stu- 
dents together under the auspices of 
the churches and they responded to 
this call in great numbers. At the mo- 
ment the universities are still closed but 
nevertheless in Tubingen, where I am 
student pastor, students who are still 
there come every week to a Bible 
study. We are making efforts to share 
in the reconstruction of our church.” 


AUGUST, 1945 


SWITZERLAND: 

Suzanne de Dietrich, writing from 
Geneva in May, reports the suicide of 
Alexandre Simovec, who could not 
bear the strain of his own uselessness, 
having sought without results to re- 
turn to his pastoral work in France. 
Concerning his death, she writes, “T 
am afraid we are in a time when these 
things will happen very often; the 
strain is beyond the strength of many 
people; it seems that when they are 
in the middle of the struggle they hold 
on and it is when they relax that the 
nervous system breaks down. I have 
been urging that the thing we need 
most is a rest house under the super- 
vision of a Christian psychiatrist, an 
expert in personal counselling.” 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

Dick Richardson, Missionary Secre- 
tary for the SCM in Great Britain, 
writes: “The past few years have been 
dificult. They have been uncertain 
years for students and the Student 
Volunteer Movement Unions have 
suffered accordingly. We have faced 
an increasing demand for missionary 
candidates and a decreasing number of 
volunteers. With the end of the war 
in Europe and a certain amount of 
relaxation in the direction of students, 
we are hoping for better things this 
year. We are tentatively looking for- 
ward to 1938 as the year of our Quad- 
rennial. We have every hope that when 
the Quadrennial does meet it will pro- 
duce that kind of atmosphere and con- 
viction out of which will come a really 
adequate response in men and women 
to the need of the world.” 


THE BALKANS: 

F. H. House of World Student Re- 
lief and UNRRA reports that while 
many of the student Christian groups 
in Greece are doing good work, they 
are divided by differing emphases. The 
Zoé group is Puritanical and exclusive; 


the Christian Social Circle seeks to 


make a more inclusive appeal. Attempts 
at unification would be unwise; even 
Federation conferences appear to be 
remote goals. While there is some in- 
terest in WSCF thought, there is none 
in Federation activities. Four years of 
occupation have left the average Greek 
student unacquainted with events out- 
side his own country. 


Today Bulgaria is hermetically seal- 
ed. Yugoslavia is tightly closed against 
all but a few experts, such as doctors. 
UNRRA officials that had cared for 
refugees for months were allowed to 
land for one hour only when the refu- 
gees were landed at their homes. Pos- 
sibly an approach may be made in the 
future to Russian-occupied Europe 
trom Moscow, but it is not now pos- 
sible from Greece. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Relatively unaffected by the war has 
been the Student Christian Movement 
in South Africa, where membership has 
increased. Delegates to the Cape Town 
SCA spring conference were told by 
the principal speaker, Dr. McDonald, 
a medical missionary, that evangelism 
is the presentation of Christ by word 
and life of each Christian to the world. 
“To be effective evangelists we must 
prepare ourselves, we must pray and we 
must GO!” he told the conference. 


THE UNITED STATES: 


Luther Tucker, Deputy Treasurer of 
the WSCF, is requesting each of the 
national student Christian movements 
to double its contribution to the Fed- 
eration budget. Whereas the actual in- 
come of the WSCF was $49,170 in 
1943, it is absolutely essential that the 
1945 and 1946 budgets each be in- 
creased to $150,000. Every Christian 
student and local organization should 
contribute to the extent of their abil- 
ity, to enable the Federation to move 
more quickly in the light of unprece- 
dented international developments. 
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On the advantages of a study system 


(From page 12) 

to understand it too but in the long 

run you have to evaluate them all 

yourself and add your own two cents. 

That's what you're in college for.” 
“Gee,” said Aloysius, “But about this 

guy St. Francis—” 


OU VE got to have a system son, to 
get all the worth while things into a 
college career.” The dean was speak- 
ing, needless to say. “Shall we make 
one up?” 

“Okay,” said Aloysius. 

“Now to begin with there’s the 
necessity for sleep, and food. Let’s say 
the two of them together, with prep- 
arations, take 11 hours. Then study— 
you have 16 hours of classes a week. 
That calls for an 8-hour study and class 
day, like any good workman. And you 
have a part-time job, don’t you? Takes 
2 hours a day? All right, let’s put it 
down. But don’t let that make you 
neglect extra-curricular activities. The 
community life of the college is in 
them and they are a part of your edu- 
cation. Say a total of 14 hours a week 
or 2 hours a day on them. Add an 
hour a day for exercise, and you'd bet- 
ter put in another hour for dates. Of 
course you'll take a whole evening once 
a week for the fair sex probably, but 
it'll average about an hour in 24. Then 
too you don’t want to be a mere ma- 
chine in all this, Apfelbaum. Leave 
yourself at least 2 hours leeway in each 
day for devotional periods, or in case 
a good bull session comes up, or some- 
thing “else gets interesting and runs 
overtime, or your family turns up.” 

_ “But, sir,” Aloysius for all his fail- 
ings was a middling mathematician. 
“That adds up to 27 hours a day.” 

“Apfelbaum,” the dean’s voice was 
severe and definite, “the illusion that 
there are 27 hours in every day is 
fundamental to the life of every teach- 
er and student in this institution.” 


»0K pal, be reasonable.” Conscience 
was obviously baffled and half convert- 
ed by a new and dominant fervor 
which was consuming Aloysius. “Think 
of your health losing all this sleep. 
What a droop you'll be around this 


campus for the next week. And what 
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about all the other subjects you're tak- 
ing. What about that gal you promised 
to date the other day, and the stuff 
you're supposed to be doing for the 
newspaper and the fraternity dance. 
After all pal, you’re just not living a 
balanced life when you go off half- 
cocked on a term paper like this!” 

But Aloysius’ jaw was set; life had 
come to a crisis. The paper was due 
next day and the thoughts in the poor 
student’s head were crystalizing with 
painful slowness as the small hours of 
the morning wore on. It had been fas- 
cinating to read about St. Francis and 
his times, to see him as a man winning 
his fellow men to a new kind of Chris- 
tian life. But egad, what a mess, when 
a man tried to write it all up! What 
dull stuff when you had to make up 
paragraphs about it out of your own 
head! With painful contortions of the 
mind each sentence was nailed into 
place, destroyed, remade, and nailed 
again, and polished till it was worthy 
of the thought that had given birth to 
it—or until the writer was too tired to 
fool with it any longer. 


Fruit, juicy fruit 


a | NTERESTING piece of work you did 
on Francis of Assisi, Apfelbaum. A 
couple of the problems you brought 
up have been bothering me about this 
college in the last few months.” 

Aloysius’ jaw dropped till it bumped 
the arm of his easy chair, while his 
tired thoughts came slowly to focus on 
the fact that this was the college pastor, 
not Professor Dulstuff. “How did you 
get that thing?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

The pastor laughed. “We work to- 


gether in this college.” He said, “Dul- 
stuff knew you were interested in other 
things besides his subject so he sent this 
on to me because he thought you might 
be able to help me out on some of my 
work around here. There’s this prob- 
lem of selfishness for instance, Apfel- 
baum. Every student in this school 
seems to be here in order to get some 
future glory for himself, and as a re- 
sult he gets all tied up in his own 
affairs, preparing for his own vocation, 
making his own place as a big shot in 
the student government. As a result, 
just like the folks all tied up in the 
possessions which kept them from serv- 
ing God in St. Francis’ time, they never 
manage to get around to doing any- 
thing that is really fun or worth while.” 


“Maybe they need a schedule in 
their lives,” offered Aloysius humbly 
between embarrassed yawns. 

“No,” said the pastor thoughtfully, 
“Even a schedule can get to be a 
selfish habit sometimes. You know Ap- 
felbaum, I think God feels sorry for 
people who never get excited enough 
about anything they're doing to kick 
over their schedule occasionally and 
give it all they’ve got.” This business 
of getting excited about your work is 
a growing thing. It gradually reaches 
out and takes in more of life until 
study, work, activities around school, 
and even the girl you hope to marry, 
all have their place in a life so big and 
challenging that only God can undef 
stand it all, and you seem to be His 
helper. A schedule on that footing, is 
one that'll really stand up in the crisis. 
You know Aloysius, it’s a wonderful 
thing to be in college.” 

But A. Apfelbaum was fast asleep. 
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College Is What You Make It 


Welcome Vets!—-let us work together to make 
the college a better place to live-—and study _ in. 


by ELIZABETH CHALMERS 
Wellesley °45 


HE CLAss OF ’49 will be less homo- 
cies than any class which has 
entered college in a long tme. It will 
be made up only in part of those who 
normally would have gone to college 
this year. For the rest it will consist 
of those who have returned from the 
war, and of those who have accelerated 
through high school and thus are en- 
tering college at an early age. And this 
class of ’49, because of its varied con- 
stituents, has a chance for a new and 
better kind of education. 


To speak of problems 

Much has been written about the re- 
turning war veterans—what to say to 
them, how to act and how not to re- 
act, etc. And much of this advice is 
fine, particularly that which aims to 
create understanding. 

It is well to remember that “‘service- 
man” is not a label which covers the 
whole gamut of a person’s emotional, 
physical, and intellectual processes. It 
merely indicates that this man_ has 
been in the military or naval service. 
We will find ex-servicemen on our 
campuses who have experienced every- 
thing trom complete boredom to the 
most intense kind of action. As we 
realize this, we must break down the 
over-all term into recognizable _per- 
sons—the boy from Texas with a flair 


for mathematics: the one with the en- 
gaging personality who can do things 
with water colors: the one-armed fel- 
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low who seems to know all there ts to 
know about current issues. 


Most of these veterans of Guadal- 
canal, or of Germany, or of the Italian 
campaign are older than the other stu- 
dents and they may have developed 
marked qualities of leadership, and 
they may have gained a deeper insight 
into world affairs. Certainly, they are 
not on the campus to fill up time. They 
want an education and many of them 
realize the uses of knowledge in creat- 
ing the life of the community and the 
world. They have much to give, and 
will enrich the life of the college com- 
munity as they share their thoughts 
and experiences. Above all, they want 
to be regarded as persons, and not as 
a problem. 


Make the campus worth 
coming back to 


All members of the college—new stu- 
dents and old, and the faculty too— 
have a responsibility to work together, 
to make the campus a good place to 
live in and study in. Here are a few 
recurring issues on which they can, if 
they will, make their influence felt: 

There is the idea that we just cannot 
wait to return to the good old prewar 
days. Forget it! This is not what any 
intelligent person wants. Actually, to 
desire to return to everything as it was 
is to wish not only for the comforts of 
meat, maids, and mileage, but also to 
return to the kind of world which 
could solve its problems only by re- 
course to war. That is not the kind 
of world we want. Nor do we want 
the campus just as it was. 

Each one of us has a responsibility 
to shape the life of our campus. The 
campus world is made up of varied 
amounts of intellectual activity, dances, 
sports, committee meetings, travel and 
talk. It is our job then to consider how 
much, and what quality of each of 
these elements will make a diet on 
which the student will grow in moral 


and intellectual wisdom, and in spir- 
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itual and social stature. 

A certain kind of intellectual activity 
is merely the movement of cogs of the 
brain; much talk is just chatter. But if 
you wish, you can share in intellectual 
activity which is creative, and talk 
which is conversation. You can help 
plan a hazing day which will be a 
brawl, or you can make it fun and a 
chance to make friends. Some of the 
campus scene will be set for you, but it 
is you who will use it and mak@ it for 
good or ill. It is you who will create 
the atmosphere in which you live. 

Among the recurring issues arising 
on every campus is the fraternity and 
sorority question. Some think these in- 
sututions are unchristian because they 
discriminate among people on_ social 
grounds. What do you think? 

Perhaps your college has racial and 
religious groups which constitute a 
noticeable minority. Have these people 
not come to college for an education, 
too? Is racial prejudice desirable, or 
not? Have the attitudes of past com- 
munities both home and campus been 
adequate to meet the problem of these 
minorities? 
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